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CHARIVARIA. 


Ir is rumoured from Cairo that, un- 
less he promptly mend his ways, Apnas 
will soon find himself A bas. 


There has been an earthquake in 
and, on the advice of the 


German Ambassador, the Sutray will 


| grant no more interviews to the repre- 
| sentatives of English newspapers. 


| which 


It is so hot in— 
Russia that it is! 
feared that the 
Duma will dissolve. 


The new Gover- 
nor of Jamaica has 
quite a reputation 
for graceful prose, 
ind should prove a 
polite letter-writer. 


“Raids are pos- 
sible without a 
Channel Tunnel,” 
says a naval expert. 
If this be true, it 
certainly seems 
absurd to ineur the 
enormous expense 
the tunnel 
would involve. 

The Sentimental- 
are said not 
to be satisfied yet. 
Some of them do 
not intend to rest 
until Rayner has 
not only been par- 
doned, but been} 
granted a knight- 


hood. 


ists 


7 nr id 
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“The accused 
perpetrated a very 
clever fraud,” was 
a remark “nade 
when a B.«k clerk 
was given six 
months’ hard 
labour. We cannot 
help thinking that — 
such test):aonials are a mistake. 

“The female head must have some 
covering. ao matter how slight,” is a 


rule of «%. Mary’s Parish Church, Scar- | 
borouy;m, and the female parishioners | 
are now being pestered with advertise- | 
|reports- the Vienna correspondent of a 
‘contemporary. At the end of the test 
lone might, we imagine, have searched 


ments «f hair-restorers. 
A rally good anecdote has become 
sometiuiag of a rarity. The following is 


vouch<d for by one of our great daily | 
pap.ts. While riding in Windsor Great | 
Pavk last week the Prince of Wass | 


came across a number of Crown work- 


men engaged in removing some iron fenc- 
ing which had been in position a great 
number of years. The men found their 
task rather difficult, and the Prince, after 
watching them, remarked, ‘ You have got 
a tough job there.” The workmen doffed 
their hats and laughingly assented. 


A surprise was arranged for King 
Epwarp before he left Biarritz, when a 
torchlight procession of soldiers was 
marched up to his hotel and the band 





“ Were you is THe Ark wit Noan, Granppapa? 
“No, My cHiLp, I was nor Iv THE ARK WITH Noa.” 
“THEN WHY WEREN'T YOU DROWNED?” 


played the British National Anthem. 
His Masesty is said to have thought it 
a capital tune. 


Samples of 134 different kinds of 
Austrian wine were recently tasted in 
a single day by a committee of experts, 


far before coming across a jollier body 
of experts. 


Mr. Harry K. Tuaw has been declared 
sane, and Mr. Jerome is mad. 





Or 





The Bank of Englafd Rifles have 
been disbanded. Paradoxically their 
mission was to prevent the Bank being 
rifled, 


Mr. Cactmrop has been interviewed 
by the Express on the subject of Women 
and Dress. “ Everybody has something 
beautiful,” he says, “it may be an eye, 
the nose, or the mouth, and the whole 
aim and object of the dress should be 
to lead up to and emphasise that beautiful 
feature.” A lady 
who owns one beau 
tiful eye (which 
looks in a different 
idirection to the 
| other) has, we un- 
| derstand, written to 
Mr. Caururop = for 
‘more explicit 
advice. 

“Fur coats for 
dogs have entirely 
goneoutof fashion,” 
isays The Daily 
| Mail. Itis, however, 
an exaggeration to 
| say that, since the 
| pronouncement, St 
| Bernards and New 
ifoundlands have 
been rushing to 
| barbers’ shops in 
their thousands. At 
the same time there 
is no doubt that 
many dogs who 
had almost stopped 
moulting have now 
resolved to keep 
it up. 


From the Army 


and Navy Stores 
Catalogue 
“Bett (Mra, A 


Picturesque Brittany 
With 25 coloured Bill 
| ustrations.”’ 


| 


” | What a lot some 


“7 
| people sacrifice to 


| alliteration ! 


Making the Most of It. 

“ Kina Epwarp received Mr. Winston 
CuurcaiL., who stayed to lunch with His 
Masesty. The Under Secretary for the 
Colonies will stay there until the Kixo 
leaves.’’—-Reuter. 


From a Labour Candidate's letter to 
The Newcastle Daily Chronicle : 

“Now, Sir, I cannot understand how your 
representative comes to designate me as ‘ gen- 
tleman.’ Such designation is utterly false, and 
is calculated to do mischief. I shall be justi- 
fied in asking you to counteract this wilful 
miscarriage of justice.” 
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OUR CROSS-COUNTRY RUN. 


Wuew they asked me to enter for our 
Cross-country Championship (mixed) I 


was particularly glad to accept, because | 


I felt it would give me the chance of 
settling the question, once for all, which 
was the better runner, Mapex orl. All 
through the beagling season we had 
been secret rivals, and I must say the 
hunting never interested us half as much 
as each other's position in the run, and 
though we are really devoted to each 
other, as everybody knows, we do cool 
off a bit on hunting days, and that was 
why I was glad of the opportunity of 
beating her out and out so that there 
might be no further barrier to our friend- 
Maser, I may mention, is taller 
than [am and takes longer strides, but 


ship 


I can always leave her on the plough, | 


as of course “threes’’ don’t hold it like 
“ wide sixes.” 

It was a three-mile course and pretty 
bad going; there were about twenty 
men starters, but Maset and I were the 
only girls who meant business. Mrs. 
Puitcap, the Master’s aunt, also entered, 
because she said in her jovial way that 
we ought to have a chaperon. As she 


is distinctly fat and considerably over | 


forty we gave her a long start, in order, 
as we said, to give her the chance of 
looking after us about half-way on the 
run. (J said this, by the way, not 
Manet, who has no sense of humour.) 
That was easily settled, but I think the 
Master had been a good deal harassed 
over the rest of the handicapping, 
because sO many runners dvvlapel 
symptoms which, though not bad enough 
to prevent their entering, necessitated 
their having a comfortable little start. 
Mane. got a few minutes on me, for 
instance, for what she claimed to be a 
touch of the “ flu,” but I retaliated with 
a bilious attack. Then she got thirty 
seconds for a “ give”’ in her knee, and I 
got twenty for a return of chilblains; 


she wheedled another ten out of him) 


because they were so worried over 
servants at home, but the death of an 
uncle by marriage knocked twenty 
seconds off my form, so we started even 
after all. 

The start was to be made from the 
Puitcars’ lawn in front of the house, and 
we finished there also: the course only 
crossed the public road once, but there 
were some stiff fences, a good deal of 


wire and plough, but no water, though | 


as we had to cross the little river by a 
plank just before the finish it came to 
the same thing in.the end. We all wore 
large numbers pinned in front just like 
proper runners (mine was 22, Mane’s 35), 
and when Freppy Pareapr said they also 
represented the starters’ ages, I laughed, 
though Maser, who, as I said before, has 
no sense of humour, didn’t. Still, she 





| was wearing a new blouse, quite a ducky 
‘thing, pale blue delaine to match her 
hair, which is very fair and pretty, 
though it doesn't curl naturally. 

I had made up my mind to go steady 
at the start and save myself for the 
finish, and I think it was the nervous 
excitement that winded me so quickly 
at the beginning, for before we got to 
the second fence I found that a day’s 
beagling was a very different matter to 
the Cross-country Championship; no 
checks, no horn, no encouragement from 
hound or man—the latter, in fact, com- 
pletely ignored us from the start, and we 
saw nothing of them after the second 
field. I heard Manet pounding along 
| behind me blowing like a grampus. 

“I'm done already,” I called jocosely 
over my shoulder, but she made no 
reply, which I took to be a good sign. 
I lost my fringe net, a new one, at the 
third fence, and scratched Mase’s nose 
with a briar at the fourth—at least she 
says I let it fly back on her as I dived 
through; but I didn’t do it on purpose 
anyhow, and after all it was a judgment 
on her for keeping so close. As I 
expected I gained a lot on the plough, 
and it was while I had slowed down a 
bit up the rise to the road we had to 
cross, that I heard a bicycle bell, cockney 
voices and loud laughter. I peered 
through the hedge and to my horror 
saw Mrs. Paucar, who is really quite 
in with the country, purple, panting 
and dishevelled, with a large 17 pinned 
‘on her ample breast, caught in the 
wire in the opposite hedge, while half- 
a-dozen dreadfully common young 
bicyclists were commenting on her dis- 
comfiture with delighted exclamations 
of “Giddy old Kipper,” “Sweet Seven- 
teen,”’ “Cheero, Maupre—you ‘ll win!” 
—the great cowards! Of course I felt 
for her, and I suppose I ought to have 
seen her through, but my courage failed 
me, for I remembered my own 22, my 
lopping hair and scarlet face, not to 
mention the shortness of my breath and 
my skirt, so I just slipped across the 
road lower down and continued my way 
unnoticed. But there was no excuse 
for Mapex, she certainly ought to have 
stopped, and even then would have 
come in second just the same, and I 
really felt disgusted when, looking over 
my shoulder, I saw her follow my ex- 
ample and leave our chaperon to her 
fate. She came after me at a great pace 
too, and I sprinted down a hard cart- 
| track to respond to her effort. I think 
|it must have been this that upset me, 
for | began to feel awfully bad all of a 
sudden, and was actually leaning against 
a hurdle for support when she came up. 

“Oh! I feel so sick!’ I wailed, 
raising my eyes to her crimson and 
white-patched face. I shall never forget 








the look of fiendish joy that crossed it. 





“Lie down a bit,” she called as she 
ran on; “ you'll soon feel better.” 

Her cruelty saved me, added to the 
fact that, thinking me done, she was 
walking, and, recovering with every 
step, I began to gain on her. She saw 
me coming and mended her pace, though 
she was beginning ‘o roll a bit, and I 
was really surprised to see her suddenly 
stop and begin to put her fringe straight 
and arrange her blouse. Then I saw a 
photographer waiting to take us as we 
passed the last fence. (Freppy Puicap 
had engaged two to take snapshots of 
the run, one for The Country Sportsman 
and one for The Whipper-In.) It was a 
horrible moment. I tried with a sudden 
twitch of my distorted features to com- 
pose them into a sort of quiescence, but | 
I felt it was a failure, and when I heard 
that merciless click I heartily wished I 
had never been born. 

There was only a downhill stretch of 
grass, the river to cross, and a short 
sprint on the level to finish with. Mase. 
was still leading, but I was less than 
five yards behind— in fact she had hardly 
reached the middle of the plank across 
the river when I set foot on the end. 

Of course, if she had kept her head 
it would never have happened, but my 
weight made the plank wobble. She 
staggered, screamed, lost her balance 
and went over one side, which of course 
caused the plank to jump and sent me 
over the other. Although the water was 
only a foot deep, we both, apparently, 
went under, and I think Mase. must 
have dived into some weed, to judge from 
her appearance as she scrambled to the 
bank, and although my hair does curl 
naturally, perhaps I didn’t look much 
better. But before we could turn on 
each other and say what we felt, a sudden 
sight transfixed us with horror. The 
photographer of The Whi -In was 
waiting on the level stretch to snap us 
as we finished. It was too much, and, 
gathering up our drenched skirts, we 
fled before him through the shrubbery 
to the back of the house and never 
stopped till we reached the seclusion of 
the bath-room. I don’t regret it, for the 
fact that neither of us finished drew us 
together again as nothing else could 
have done, and when we heard a sound 
of cheering and saw, through the bath 
room window, Mrs. Pumcap reel proudly 
to the winning-post, I’m quite sure 
neither of us grudged her the prize. As 
a matter of fact I didn’t care who got it 
as long as Mase didn’t, and I know she 
felt the same about me. 





From a Cornish paper :— 

“Mr. Joun Trevasxis, Trinity pilot, picked 
up a spar about sixty-six feet long one day last 
week near the beach. The spar seems to be 
in good condition.” 

So does Mr. Trevasxis. 
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Charwoman. 
GIVE ME A HAPPYTITE FOR ME LUNCH? 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
CHILD. 

It was eleven o'clock, and Guyrarn’s 
was crowded with people, but I managed 
to geta small table to myself, just by 
a screen. 

There was a good deal of noise and 
bustle going on all round, so it was 
time before I realised that there 
must be people behind the screen, but 
presently a woman’s voice could be dis- 
unguished, evidently talking to i child. 

‘No, darling,” ‘she said, “cherry 
brandy isn’t good for you. Mummy 
doesn’t want her little daughter to have 
such things.” 

“The Twentieth Century Child!” I 
murmured, with mingled pity and dis- 


gust. 


THE 


some 


Then the talking began again, though 
the child's answers were too indistinct 
lor me to hear. 

, One cake more, then, darling—one 
‘ these nice pink ones, but that really 
must be all. You will be making 
yourself ill, and then you won't be able 


“Suatt I Git ME LUNCH NOW, 
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“A MOMENTOUS qu ESTION. 


80 AS TO GIVE ME STRENGTH FOR ME WASHIN’ 


I THINK IT’S STRENGTH I WANT MOST.” 


to go to Daisy’ ~ birthday party. Just 
think of that.” 

A moment’s pause. Then- 

“Mummy ’s looking forward to the 


party quite as much as you are, my pet, 


and she knows her little girl will be 
the smartest and the sweetest and the 


cleverest in the room!” 

The child said something I couldn't 
hear, and the infatuated mother went 
on again : 

“Then there’s the fancy-dress ball on 
Thursday. I think you shall go as 
Spring, darling, covered with 

owers.”” 

The child was evidently making hay 
while the sun shone with the cakes, and 
didn’t answer. 

“And after the Ball my wee girlie 
must pay off some of the calls with 
Mummy. And then there will be her 
own ‘At Home’ cards to be printed and 
sent out. How busy Mummy and Niwa 
will be! And I mustn't forget to send 
a picture of you in fancy dress to the 
papers, my sweet! How jealous the 
other little girls will be!” 


my 


OR SHALL I DO ME WASHIN' FIRST, 80 AS TO 


A picture of an overdressed, smirking 
child —‘“ Our Little Contributor, No. 
56789 °"’— rose before my mental sight. 

“But now we really must be going, 
darling,” cooed the voice. “ Webooade 
just trme to have your new motor coat 
fitted on before lunch. We shall have to 
leave your new shoes till to-morrow.” 

The rustle behind the screen became 
louder, and a minute later a fashionably 
dressed woman came out, carrying in 
her arms a small black Pomeranian do 
with a pink ribbon round its neck, call 
a lot of jingling gold and silver orna- 
ments fastened to it. 

As she passed down the shop the lady 
stopped for a moment beside a friend at 
another table. 

“This is my very own little girlie,” 
she*said, “and she is a very vain little 
girl, too. But isn’t she sweet?” 

Then she went on, smiling, and in the 
distance I could hear her saying— 

“T have had a glass of cherry brandy 
and a biscuit, and my little girl has had 
three iced cakes—threepenny ones—and 
two macaroons—greedy little pet!” 
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LITTLE SHOWS FOR LARGE WINDOWS.-—II. 


Here is the litthke Domestic Drama intended for perform- 
ance in the shop-windows of any upholsterer sufficiently 
enterprising to produce it. 


HER NEW HOME. 
A Wordless “ Heart to Heart” Play, in 3 Windows.) 


Window the First. 


Sceve.-A Bedroom, upholstered complete for £27 18s. 6d. 
by Messrs. Fersie, Torr & Co., 191, 192, 193, Emporium 
Street, W.). Every article in the room bears a labei with 


price marked in plain figures. A Young Bride is discovered 
standing kc. in her going-away dress. Her discarded 
bridal finery is lying on the bed. She is lost in reverie. 
At the back two Bridesmaids look on sympathetically. Enter 
the Bride’s mother by door r. She reminds her daughter, in 
dumb show, that the motor has been panting for a consider- 
ible time on the gravel-sweep, that He is growing impatient, 
ind that, unless they start very soon, they will inevitably 
miss the train. The Bride expresses in eloquent pantomime 
that never till now, when she is about to leave it for ever, 
has she fully realised the exquisite refinement of the little 
home in which she has spent her happy girlhood. Her 
heart is heavy with doubts and apprehensions. 

She feels that, after all, she knows Him so little. He has 
undertaken to furnish the New Home without consulting 
her. Can she be sure that his taste and judgment are to 
be depended on? May he not have dealt with some 


| establishment inferior to the firm which has invested her 


parents’ villa-residence with such inexpensive distinction ? 
I quite feel that all this is difficult to convey in by-play, 


| but I have seen even more subtle and oe meanings 


rendered fairly intelligible by this method—it is purely a 


| matter of technique 


The Mother reassures her. She must hope for the best. 


| If her future surroundings should not be quite what she 





has been accustomed to, Love and Duty will give her courage. 
In the meantime she must not be too late for the train. 

The Bride still lingers. She cannot go without taking a 
fond farewell of all the familiar objects which she learnt to 
regard as beloved friends. Sadly she gazes at the Sheraton 
wardrobe at £3 4s. 8d., whose bevelled mirror reflects her 
for the last time. She bids good-bye to the neat Sheraton 
dressing-table at £2 17s. 2d.; to the washhandstand in 
fumed oak, with real marble top and back fitted with Art 
tiles to customer's own selection, that wonderful bargain at 
£2 13s. 9d. Even the handy little sky-blue enamelled 


| towel-horse at 9s. 6d. comes in for a parting pat, nor are the 








| brokers, and all her fancies had pictured him 


two seven-and-eightpenny shrimp-pink rushbottomed bed- 
room chairs forgotten. The artistically framed photogravure 
on the wall of a Nymph reclining ina cascade (a variety of 
subjects within, our price 5s. 11d.) brings the water to her 
eyes. And lastly, as her light feet cross the Art carpet square 
6 ft. by 4), in any shade 19s. 11d., she almost ions doun 
before the Chesterfield couch in Art eretonne which is such 
marvellous value at £2 15s. 6d., and on which she has 
indulged in such pleasant day-dreams of the Fairy Prince 
who would one day invite her to share his Kingdom. The 
Fairy Prince has come—he is a clerk in a firm of outside 
and yet! 

The door opens. He is seen standing outside in his 
travelling suit. Her Mother places the Bride's hand in his. 
He leads her out, while her Mother sinks into a wicker easy- 
chair with brocaded cushion reduced to 15s. 1ld., and the 
Bridesmaids prepare to throw a white satin slipper out of the 
window as the curtain falls. 


Window the Second. 
Sceve.—A small but elegantly fitted Drawing-room, cost 





| 


complete £29 3s. 4d. Time—Three weeks later. The Stage | 
is clear at rising of Curtain. 
The door on L. opens, and He appears. With a gesture | 
of encouragement which only partially conceals his secret 
anxiety, he seems to be inviting someone tocomein. The 
Bride enters. She looks pale; she dare not lift her eyes for 
fear of what she may see. He stands back, watching her 
expression with growing suspense. Suddenly her face lights 
up. She has noticed a placard on the carpet. Where, where | 
has she seen the name of that firm before? Can it be——? | 
Yes, it is the same establishment which gave such satisfaction | 
to her own dear people! Now she can find courage to inspect 
her future domain. He looks on, smiling proudly, while, 


| with increasing rapture, she takes in detail after detail. The 





French inlaid writing- bureau, with ormolu mounts, for 
£4 9s. 4d.; the luxurious Louis XV. settee at £3 17s. Od.; 
the Chippendale corner china cabinet, a marvel of cheapness 
and utility, for £1 19s. lld. only ; the mahogany palm-stand, 
Ys. 10d., with plant 10s. 4d.; the gipsy kettle coalscuttle at 
5s. 8d., and all the rest of her new treasures. She intimates 
not only her ecstatic delight, but her keen remorse for ever 
having doubted, even in thought, that his taste was otherwise 
than perfect. They embrace. 

Suddenly she tears herself away and darts to the window. 
Then she conveys by gestures that her mother has just 
alighted from a cab and is about to pay them a surprise visit. 
He suggests in dumb show a harmless little practical joke. 
Why not remove all the tickets before her entrance? She 
assents gleefully, and the cards stating the price of each 
article are hastily thrust intoa cupboard. The mother-in-law 
enters. Greetings. She stands aghast at all the evidences | 
of reckless extravagance she beholds. In emphatic panto- 
mime she upbraids her son-in-law for his mad folly and 
predicts his certain ruin. Laughingly, he extracts the tickets | 
and replaces them on the various articles. The mother-in-law 
is amazed and appeased. She could not have believed that 
even Messrs. Fernie, Tuer & Co. could supply such goods at 
so low a figure. She intimates, like the Queen of Sheba, 
that the half was not told her, and that she would like to 
be taken over the house at once. They kneel before her, 
and she blesses them as the curtain falls on the picture. 


Window the Third. 


I haven't space to describe this thoroughly. The scene 
would be the Dining-room; the occasion, the Young 
Couple's first Dinner-party to two suburban married couples 

pleasant people, to whom, however, furniture has not yet 
revealed itself as a Fine Art. The window would illus- 
trate their naive admiration of the set of six Chippendale 
dining-room chairs with red leather seats at 19s. 11}d., and 
two carving ditto at 23s. 6d. They would start up from their 
places to examine the Chiming Grandsire Clock in the corner 
reduced to £7 9s. 2d., the Cosy Wing Chair covered in real 
tapestry for 19s. 11d., the massive American Maple Sideboard 
at £6 17s. 5d. They would be eagerly taking down the name 
and address of Messrs. Fersie, Tuer & Co., and expressing 
their intention to de up their own homes in precisely the 
same style, as the Curtain falls. 

Or the Third Window might illustrate the First Quarrel, 
being an occasion when He, in a momentary aberration, 
brings home a “ Curate” cake-plate stand of inferior design 
by a rival firm, and She insists that either It or She must 
leave the house. He is obdurate at first, but finally yields, 
and hurls the “Curate” cake-stand through the window, whilst 
She falls into his arms and the Curtain descends on a 
touching tableau of Reconciliation. 

I shall endeavour in my next article to give another 
example of my method, in connection with an influential Con- 
cern which, while it does a little in furniture, is mainly 
occupied in pushing a somewhat higher line of goods.—F. A. | 
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THE TRIUMPH OF FATHER. BERNARD VAUGHAN.—II. 


IT 18 GRATIFYING TO FIND THAT THE PUBLICITY GIVEN LAST WEEK TO THE REFORMS PROMISED FOR THE COMING SEASON HAS HAD BENEFICENT 
RESULTS. Mororists, INSTEAD OF BEING A MENACE TO THE COUNTRYSIDE, ARE NOW A JOY TO THE VILLAGES THROUGH WHICH THEY PASS 


Our Row Pury 
PudIPMimos 7 
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THE HABIT OF DINING EXTRAVAGANTLY AT EXPENSIVE KESTAURANTS I8 GIVING PLACE TO A” PLAINER MODE OF LIVING. A CONSIDERABLE 
AMOUNT OF HIGHER THINKING I8 CONFIDENTLY EXPECTED TO RESULT. 
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OUR GARDEN. 
Wuart ? 
Not know our garden? The only spot 
In the whole wide world where there 's pleasure, 
And leisure, 
A treasure 
That a man might seek with the whole of his mind 
And never find, 
Though he hunted far 
From the golden bar 
Of the sunset back to the morning star. 


Here, where the thrushes spill from joyous throats 
Their rippling tribute of melodious notes, 
And where, 
Though still the trees 
Sway in this April breeze 
‘Their branches bare, 
There 's a burst of life and a shimmer of green, 
The first faint shimmer that ’s hardly seen, 
And lo! 
With a glow 
That warms the earth 
The grass breaks out in a burst of mirth 
And a glitter of laughing sunlight fills 
The golden cups of the Daffodils. 


Now lift your eyes and see 
The Almond tree. 
Surely old Apam, when with lagging feet 

And recollecting sighs 
Sadly he fared to meet 

His lot, and left the gates of Paradise : 
Surely he thought, when all in front was gloom, 

; Of those irrevocable hours 
Of sun and flowers, 


And that pink flush of delicate Almond-bloom. 


Out and away, where the poplars bound 
The edge of the lawn, there's a jolly sound 
Of children’s laughter that rattles round. 
Three little figures frisk together 
For joy of the sunny April weather 
Cracketty-racketty, trip and stumble, 
Up to it, on to it, bump and tumble 
A rout that never becomes a w rangle, 
Flight, collision and shouts, a tangle 
Of arms and faces and legs and frocks, 
Of hats and ribbons and shining locks. 
And, hark ! 
‘| here ‘sa bark 

As the impudent Dandie joins the whirl 
With a playful nip for each plump-legged girl ; 
But the great majestic St. Bernard fellow 
In his dignified robe of orange yellow, 

In his robe of state 

He is couched sedate, 
And he watches the games of these riotous Graces 

Till they tumble about him, 

And tug him and flout him, 
And he lifts his head and he licks their faces. 


So that’s our garden. When next 
You ‘re oppressed 
And distressed, 
And more than usually perplexed 
With the sort of worries that I can defy in it, 
Drop me a line, and come and lie in it. 


R.C. 1. 





CommerciaL CaNnpour. 


“Don’t wait for that Bald spot. 
Use Capilla.” 
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DEFEATED AT LAST. 
INDEFATIGABLE JAPANESE Genera VanguisHep By GALLANT 
BriTisHERS. 


“Nisat the Tireless,” the hero of Motienling and now 
Director-General of Military Education at Tokio, is at present 


pursues his world-quest for knowledge. Being, like the 
majority of Japan’s warrior heroes, a and reserved, and 
shrinking from the limelight of public adulation, General 
NisHi is anxious to dispel the notion conveyed by the inter- 
view that his capacity of endurance is absolutely unlimited, 


extracts from his diary, which Mr. Punch has freely Englished 
as follows : 

April 1. 
G. K. Cuestrertoy, to meet Dr. C. W. Sareesy. Conversa- 
tion general during the meal. After breakfast Mr. Cues- 
re"ToN began to expound the @ifference between Eastern 
and Western Quietism. Flow of language and volume of voice 
quite wonderful. At 1.30 p.m. monologue still unfinished. 
Excused myself on score of another engagement and 
returned to my hotel, took a dose of bromide and rested till 
7.30.  Dined at Smiles’s vegetarian restaurant as the 
guest of forty Released Suffragettes. Came home in a tireless 
fourwheeler at 10.45. 


April 
by Mtr Raymonp Biarawayr. Lunched with Mr. ALGEeRNoy 
Asutoy. Went with Mr. Aston in his Mors car, in com- 
pany with Mr. Haypen Corriy, to visit Kensal Green, Woking 
and Highgate. Dined alone and went to the Notting Hill 
Literary Society to hear Mr. Cuesrerton lecture on Frank 
Ricnarpson and Sprvoza. At 11 p.m. no sign as yet of 
Sprxoza. Brought home in an ambulance by Dr. Saueesy. 

April 3.—Dr. Sateesy called in his motor to take me 
to see his new aeroplane at Brooklands, and play hockey 
with him in the afternoon at Bristol against the local 
team. Dr. Sateesy single-handed disables all opponents and 
then renders first aid. 
explains connection between Shinty and Shintoism. 
sion with omnibus in Hammersmith; omnibus completely 





wrecked. 
life. Return to hotel 1.30 a.m. 
April 4. 
| 11 to 1. 
with Lancashire suffragettes. Motored with Dr. Sateesy to 
| Ponder’s End to hear Mr. Cuestertox lecture on Aeroplanes 
| and Aerated Bread. 
| April 5.—Suffering from severe brain fag. Declined all 
|invitations and retired into a nursing home to undergo 
irest cure. Doctor pronounces me to be suffering from 
| Saleebitis. (Signed) Nisut THe Tirep Ovrt. 





Sporting Intelligence. 

“Younc Australians are being given a chance to distin- 
guish themselves in the sculling contests now proceeding at 
Oxford. The son of Mr. Justice Hiccrs is stroking the first 
‘togger ’ (emergency crew) at Balliol, and four other Austra- 
lians are associated with him in the team.” —Argus. 





Tuey are cheerful people at Renton, wherever that is. 
According to The Glasgow Evening Citizen : 


F.C. last night. The income for the season has been 
outlay £740.” 


As one happy member observed to another, the deficit was 
'on the right side anyhow. 








staying in London, and a Daily Mail interviewer has recently | 
testified to the intrepid zest with which the gallant General 


and to that end has courteously placed at our disposal | 


Breakfasted with the eminent littérateur Mr. 


Breakfasted in bed. At eleven interviewed | 


| 


On the journey back to town he | 
Colli- 


Dr. SaLeesy trepans the conductor and saves his | 


Lesson from Lovesoy in the anchor cannon stroke | 
In the afternoon practised Greco-Roman wrestling 





“ There were a lot of smiling faces at the annual meeting of Renton | 
7, and the | 


| 
| 
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IN HAPPY DUNMOW. 
Rich PRoGRAMME For THE Bacon Fesrrvat. 


SHAKSPEARE is not to be allowed this 
year to have it all his own way. There 
is to be a Bacon Festival too, and it will 
be on a scale of some magnificence. St. 
Albans might seem at the first blush its 
best venue, but by a fortunate chance 
Dunmow’s traditional claims were 
thought of in time, and the little Essex 
town (the birthplace of Cyne Firtca the 
great American dramatist) was selected 
for the high honour. A special service 
of motor omnibuses will run during the 
festival between St. Albans and this 
place, and the two towns for that occasion 
only will also be connected by wireless 
telegraphy. 

The Dunmow Festival, which is in the 
capable hands of Mr. Louis Napoigoy 
PorkER, assisted by Sir Taomas Lipton, 
Mr. Wruiam Harris and the President 
of the Baconian Society, will open on 
\pril 22, synchronously with the rival 
festival at Stratford-on-Avon for the 
play-actor and holder of horses’ heads 
\VittiAM SHAKsPEARE-—to whom has fallen 
for too many years the honour of wearing 
the giant’s robe, presented to him, for 
reasons of his own, by the Great Chan- 
cellor. The two Festivals will end 
simultaneously. 

Mr. Porker has been fortunate in 

btaining the services of a first-class 
touring company from Chicago, known 
is the Prime Packers, who will give a 
series of performances of Bacon’s plays 
n the theatre that is now being rapidly 
built. On the opening night Hamlet 
vill be played, with Mr. Toomas B. Rasner 
as the melancholy Dane, and Miss Lyp1a 
Brisket as Ophelia. These are both fat 
parts. 

Mr. Hatt Cate has rented a semi 
detached villa for the fortnight, and will 
walk in the front garden daily. 

A phrenologist (with a candle) will 
lecture hourly on the bumps of the 

rdinary Baconian. 

here will be no Bensons present 
either acting Bensons or writing Bensons. 

The simple tribute of the townsfolk 
themselves will be offered in the way 
of a decoration of old places, and a 
procession of Dunmow children to the 
statue of Bacon (now being cast in lard 
by a leading sculptor), all in their 
Sunday frocks—carrying to strew there 
Bacoy’s own English flowers picked 
rom the cottage-gardens and the fields 
round about—‘‘rosemary for remem- 
brance,” and “lady smocks, all silver- 
white,” and “euckoo-buds,” and “ violets 

‘ and daffodils, and “ pale prim- 
roses and “freckled cowslips,” and 
such others as at’ Dunmow even now 

do paint the meadows with delight.” 

Every morning the Town Band will 
play “ Ehren on the Rind.” 
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Lady (buying presents 
BE CONSIDERED GOOD TASTE BY A MAN?” 
Shopman. “ Er 


to friend). “ Now I wonpDeRr IF THAT 18 THE SORT OF TIE THAT WOULD 


I SELECTED IT MYSELF FROM A VERY LARGE STOCK.” 
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SAYINGS OF THE WEEK. 
Overheard on the spot by Our Special and 
Untrustworthy Reporter. With apologies to 
“ The Observer.”’) 
I.—Mr. Cook (at THe Mansion House 
Station). 
Mr. Cook (to the booking-office clerk). 
Third-class single ticket to Cannon Street, 
please, and where do I change? 


IJ.—-Messrs. Freeman, Harpy anp 
Wuuis (at THe Rirz Horer). 
Mr. Freeman (room 345). 
Mr. Hardy (room 346). 
Mr. Willis (room 347). 


I0.—Mr. Lyons (at Lencmeon). 


Mr. Lyons (to Waiter). Here, you! 
Why hasn’t this bread been aérated ? 


Boots ! 





IV.—Messrs. Neorerri anp ZAMBRA 
(ANYWHERE). 

Mr. Negretti (to Mr. Zampra). Good 

morning. 
V. 

Mrs. Harrod (curiously). My dear, 
where can one buy good cheese ? 

Mr. Harrod (smartly). At the Stores, 
of course. 

Mrs. Harrod (absently). What Stores ? 

Mr. Harrod (automatically). Army and 
Navy. 


VIL. 


Tue Harrops (at Home). 


Messrs. Satmon AND GLUCKSTEIN 
(at THe CLUB). 


Mr. Salmon (to Mr.Guiucxsteim). Cigar? 
Mr. Gluckatein (to Mr. 8.). No, thanks, 
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TERMINOLOGICAL EXACTITUDE. 


Vre. 7 I's 


AFRAIL 


A BID 


In a 


FOR SYMPATHY. 
interview, Mr. Gos.ina, 
L.C.C., referring to the proposed Summer 
Steamboat Ser rey rted to have 
said, “If there is going to be a repetition 
f the kind of criticism we had last year 
ind the year before, and if are to 
attacks made upon the 
ervice by outside pe ple, it will be quite 


recent 


we 


have incessant 


impossible to make ut a suces 


jut why not a few notices on the 
steamers themselves to this effect? The 
British Public is always quick to take a 
hint “ Don’t jeer at theengines. They 


are doing their be st, placed abaft the 
funnel, will, we are quite certain, save 
these delicate piece s of mechanism from 
hearing many unfeeling remarks. Lack 
f outside sympathy will cause even the 
most insensitive engine to lose pride in 
its work. 

To ensure a successful season the 
captain and his crew—or rather, staff 
should also be protected. Nothing tells 
so much against perfect seamanship as 
the knowledge that the captain has not 
the entire confidence of his passenger 


it's a ‘ YARMOUTH,’ MY DEAR.” 


Mr. T 


“Don’t cough when the captain misses 
a pier,” should work wonders. 

We also learn that Time Tables are to 
be dispensed with this year. This “ im- 
provement ”’ is bound to lead to unkind 
criticism, unless it is politely pointed 
out that time of arrival must necessarily 
depend on the state of the tide—and the 
piermaster’s tea-hour. Should the cap- 
tain run into a fog bank or shoal of 
porpoises and be delayed accordingly, 
let him display the Sympathetic De- 
parture notice-board, of the 
gangways. ‘When you arrive at your 
(or any destination 
you may care to use) leave the Steam- 
boat quietly, without looking at your 
watch.” 

But as many more notice-boards might 
interfere with the view of the lovely 
Thames Valley sunsets (and every pas- 
senger expects at least one gf these on 
each trip), the L.C.C. might issue an 
Etiquette of the River. A neatly bound 
brochure (ld., of all respectable news- 
agents) containing the following addi- 
tional hints, would ensure a successful 
season :— 


on one 


destination other 


“A *ScarporovuGn,’ MY LOVE, a ‘Scarporovcn.’” 


1. When passing a breakdown you are 
earnestly requested to say very loudly 
so that the captain may hear, “She's 
waiting for her engines to cool down,” 
or else, ‘‘ Hat overboard.” 

2. Ties and hat ribbons to match the 
paintwork of the steamboats are sold 


in the Refreshment Saloon. Buy one, 
and encourage the Council by you 
support. 


3. Should you happen to pass an 
empty steamer (although this is highly 
improbable) it is quite unnecessary to 
inform its captain that there is a pas 
senger waiting at Westminster Bridge 
Such news is telephoned from the 
previous pier. 

4. All mtercourse between the general 
public and members of the crew should 
be liraited to the usual courtesies. An | 
occasional reference to the healthy | 
colour of the steward, boatswain, and | 
ticket-collector, however, will not be | 
considered bad form. 

5. Children in arms are admitted, | 
but must not criticise while the captain 
is berthing his steamer or hauling in | 
the log. 
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“RENOWNED SALISBURY.” 


Jomy Butt. “WHAT’S THIS? ‘PROPOSED FOREIGN OFFICE MEMORIAL TO LORD SALISBURY?’ 
EXCELLENT IDEA--BUT WHY NOT A NATIONAL ONE TOO?” 
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M.F.H. (to enthusiastic follower who is first in at the death). “ 
HUNTSMAN.” 


Jim. “ ALL RIGHT, u’Lorp! 


PARTURIUNT MONTES. 
Tavs wisely spake my wife to me: 
“Though wedded we have been 
Ten tedious years, each Easter we 
A holiday have seen. 


“Gay Paris oft has been our haunt ; 
We've had, too, as you know, 

A shockingly expensive jaunt 
To sunny Monaco. 


‘We've borrowed money (when ‘twas 
Lent) 
To see the sights of Rome— 
[ shudder at the sums we've spent: 
This year we ‘ll stay at home. 


“Each morning you shall write in peace 
Some dainty villanelle, 

And thus we shall not only cease 
To spend—we ’Il make as well. 


“Nor, when your holiday is o’er, 
Will you be quite run down ; 
jut, with your strength renewed, once 
more 
You'll toddle off to town.” 
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¥ 
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So spake my wife with frugal mind ; 
I listened like a lamb, 

To all she might decree resigned 
And here, in short, I am. 


Each morning finds me at my desk, 
Each evening finds me still 

Awaiting something picturesque 
That may inspire my quill. 


[ struggle not to see the sun 
That lures me with his tales 

Of all the wonders he has done 
Among the Surrey vales. 


I struggle, too, with knitted brows, 
To keep my fancy’s glance 


From where, below the greening boughs, 


The daffodillies dance. 


I struggle not to think of Brown 
Who loafs the weeks away 

A thousand miles from smutty town 
Beside fair Naples Bay. 


I struggle to forget that Surra 
Is mouching at his ease 

In puggaree and hat of pith 
Along the Pyrenees. 


You KNow, JIM, YOU SHOULDN'T BE A BUTCHER; YOU OUGHT TO BE A 


I'LL CHANGE PLACES wi’ you, AND I woy’T CHARGE YE NOTHIN’ FOR THE GOOD-WILL 0’ THE BUSINESS!” 


I struggle (vainly) not to guess 
How Jounson—happy man ! — 

Is spending hours of idleness 
Beneath the palms at Cannes. 


I struggle in a mortal throe, 
On desperation’s verge, 
And after all my travail, lo! 
These versicles emerge. 





Ir has often been said that sportamen 
are not as a rule very ready with the 
pen. Yet in the following passage from 
The Field how clearly are the salient 
facts of the case made to stand out ! 

“In October last a case was before the 
magistrates at Swansea, in which the defen- 
dant, whose dog, it was alleged, had worried 
certain sheep, should be kept under control or 


destroyed, under the provisions of the Dogs 
Act of 1871.” 


Bervice Notes. 
The New Rifle Sight. 


“To-pay with a pea rifle the teacher saw a 
5-ft. snake entering the shelter shed,” 
South Australian Register. 
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THE PALACE OF PUCK. 


Wuew I can afford it I shall take a 
theatre of my own. Then—not imme- 
diately, perhaps, because there are one 
or two other things I should like to do 


with it first, but some time or other [| 


shall invite Mr. W. J. Locke to produce 
his Palace of Puck all by himself, 
choosing his players and making them 
do what he tells them. I should like 
to find out if he was really satisfied 
with the cast and its performance at the 
Haymarket. Of course if he was, there 
is no more to be said. But then | 
should have to assume either that he 
does not understand his own play or 
that J don't—the one an uncivil, the 
other an entirely uncritical, assumption. 

The play is a little fantastic piece of 
fairyland, having no -relation, in its 
characters and details, to real life. Some 
faint touch of bygone worlds there may 
be in it, a touch of Murcer in the 
Bohemians, a touch of Dickens in the 
Philistines, but nothing nearer to the 
world as we know it than that. The 
theme of the play, which is the opposition 
of the artistic and Philistine tempera- 
ments, is actual enough: the critics 
found that old-fashioned were 
wrong: the words may be catch-words 
of which we are weary, but the things 
are eternal in civilisation. The present- 
ment, however, is entirely unreal, the 


W ho 


people are symbols of qualities, not real | 
The Philistine attitude | 


people at all. 
to life, symbolised chiefly by an in 
credible merchant, is compelled to sojourn 
for a week with the artistic attitude to 
life, symbolised by equally incredible 
artists, and the sojourn has a wonderful 
effect on it. It is a pretty idea, now 
and then marred in the writing by a 
rather bald facetiousness, and a little too 
thinly spread out, but on the whole 
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truding white waistcoat, and comic 
trousers: Mr. Kerr was dressed like 
any contemporary English merchant on 
his travels (the scene is a’French chéa- 
teau), that is to say, like a man who 
|would have talked a great deal about 
sport, a little, very likely, about art, and 
never have mentioned his business once. 
|And so he acted: a figure from real 
life saying impossible things. It was 
originally announced that Mr. Hawrrey 
was to play this part. I should have 
liked immensely to see him in it: it is 
quite unlike anything I have seen him 
do, but with his verve and sense of 
fun he ought to have made a delightful 
grotesque of it. 

I think the merchant’s wife, Mrs. 
| Podmore, should have been a grotesque 








Vr. Fred Kerr (aa ( hriatophe r Podmore, who 
belongs to a period before lounge suita). “I say 
I don’t like this costume. ‘There don’t seem 

| to be any pockets to put my hands in!” 

Mr. Ben Webster (aga Max Riadore). “ Look 
how beautifully I manage it!” 


carried through many scenes of charm | 


and humour to a conclusion of happy 
sentiment. 

Clearly—which means that I think so, 
anyhow—in such a play the artists 
should have been made fantastically 
beautiful, the Philistines fantastically 
grotesque. Dut with one or two excep 
tions the actors, on the first night at the 
Haymarket, fulfilled nothing of this 
requirement, unless that—I do hate 
finding fault— the ladies could not help 
being beautiful. They 
being as real as they could. There was 
Mr. Frep Kerr for example. His great 
gift as an actor is that he is “con- 
vincing,” exactly like a score of men you 
know—and that was just what was not 
wanted. As the impossible merchant 
he was made to say many grotesque 
things: “I disapprove of’ — almost 
everything except Mincing Lane and his 
suburb. Of course he ought to have 
worn a frock-coat, cut short, a pro- 


insisted on| 


‘also, but that evidently Mr. Locke 
|shirked, making her merely a charm- 
|ing, unappreciated woman, not really 
| Philistine at all, and so spoiling the 
| balance of his play. Miss Marion Terry, 
| being Miss Marion Terry, had more 


charm and grace than all the pro- 
fessedly artistic people put together, 


and was inno need of conversion at 
lall. It was ridiculous to be told that 
(even in Stoke Tootington : these jokes 
labout the suburbs are really rather 
| thread-bare, Mr. Locke) no one had ever 
made love to her before. Miss Miriam 
| CLEMENTS as an artist’s model, called The 
| Witch because she wore a lovely red 
idress, was beautiful enough but not 
fantastic at all. She showed genuine 
indignation at the merchant's insults, 
and was genuinely touched when he fell 
in love with her—all very nice acting if 
it had been in a different sort of play. 
But I will not go on finding fault. 





Mr. Bex Wesster had a touch of the 
fantastic as a Cuoprn-playing “dreamer,” 
and Mr. Esmonp, as Puck, the presiding 
genius of the whole affair, had a great 
deal of it. So far as the acting went he 
saved the play, and if only he had been 
properly balanced by a lighter comedian 
in Mr. Podmore’s part... . Well, well. 
Mr. Locke must remind me of his fantasy 
when I have taken my theatre. 

That is, if he agrees with my criticisms. 
If not, he needn’t trouble. Rue. 





ROYAL AND ANCIENT LIGHTS. 


(An Essay 1x THE JRRELEVANT BY OUR 
Goutrinc Expert.) 


ConsSIDERABLE excitement has been 
aroused on the Sunningcombe Links 
during the Easter holidays by the rumour 
that Sanpy Aucnrermucaty had become a 
vegetarian. Inquiries have proved the 
rumour to be correct, and the facts 
revealed furnish a most interesting com- 
mentary on the psycho-physiology of the 
thinking golfer. AUcHTERMUCHTY, as we 
need not remind our readers, is not only 
a very fine player, but a profound believer 
in the reaction of mind on matter. 
other day, after a light lunch of bread 
and cheese, he found that he putted with 
exceptional accuracy. 


meat for two or three days and found 
that his game improved in every depart- 
ment. 


now form the staple of his diet. Before 


The | 


Experimenting | 
f er on the same lines, he gave up | 


Bread and cheese, milk and nuts | 


a match he calms his nerves with a dose | 


of phenacetin, and before going to bed 

he smokes one pipe of bromo-Cavendisli 

—the well-known Chatsworth brand. 

Golfers being essentially an imitative | 
tribe, the effect of his example on the | 
Sunningcombe amateurs has been most | 
striking; and whereas the average 
weekly consumption of sloe gin used to 
be about 4,000 pints, it has now dwindled 
to less than 500. 


| 


Is piano-playing good for golfers? 
The result of a plebiscite of scratch 
amateur players recently held by The | 
Week End is not exactly conclusive, but | 
is most interesting as a revelation of | 
individuality. Mr. More Fercussoy | 
judiciously observes: “ Anything that 
tends to expand the mental horizon and | 
develope the ssthetic sense of the golfer | 
must ex ipso facto enhance his efficiency. | 
The golfer should aim at being urbane, | 
not suburban. Personally I find that | 
an hour’s practice at Cxopr’s Etudes is 
an indispensable preliminary to a serious 
match.” hand . 

Mr. J. L. Low also strongly recom- 
mends the piano as promoting delicacy 
of manipulation, but, on the other hand, 
Ayprew KirKaLpy condemns it as an | 
enervating pursuit. “The good golfer,” 
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ARMS AND THE ——. 


Mrs. Flanagan. “ We.L, | suppose WE'LL SOON BE HAVING POLICEWOMEN, AND THEN YOU'LL BE OUT OF A Jos.” 


PA 


Flanagan. “ No, MY DeaR, I FANCY YE'LL FIND THE STHRONG ARM OF THE LAW WILL ALWAYS BE WEARIN’ THE TUROUSERS!”’ 








ie remarks, “should be a man, not a' 
whey-faced, long-haired ivory-tickler.” 
sen Savers, somewhat irrelevantly, 
ulogises the bagpipes as the only 
instrument worth cultivating; while 
Massey, the famous Biarritz professional, 
waxes lyrical on the charms of the 
tambour de Basque. Harry Varpon says 
that he prefers the pianola, as you can’t 
get a good stance on the pedals of a 
piano; but Mr. Epwarp BrLackwet. 
thinks that Lescuerirzky’s method un- 
juestionably makes the wrists stronger 
ind suppler, and even goes so far as to 
recommend that pianofortes should form 
part of the equipment of every golf club- 
house in the kingdom. 


Great and general sympathy is felt 
for Mr. Max Bampercer, the famous 
Beckenham amateur, in the sad mis- 
iortune that befell him in a recent club 
mateh. Mr. Bampercer, who stood one 
ip at the sixteenth hole, sliced his ball 

it of bounds into the pigsty of an 
adjacent farm. On endeavouring to 
recover the ball, Mr. BamMBEerGER was 
seriously bitten by a large Berkshire 
hog and is still confined to his house. 
What renders the outrage peculiarly 





| distressing is the fact that the farmer 


. 
refused to pay compensation, and even 


expressed an inhuman satisfaction at 
the temporary discomfiture of the 
eminent amateur. 


We understand that an interview with 
Anprew Kirxatpy on “The New Theo- 
logy” will shortly appear in The Daily 
Chronicle, not, as has been incorrectly 
stated in some of our contemporaries, in 
The Hibbert Journal. Kirkavpy, as think- 
ing golfers are well aware, not only holds 
original views on teleological problems, 


a most pungent and excoriating style. 





GRADATION. 


{An alarmist has suggested that, with the 
multiplicity of — for which Degrees are 
nowadays conferred, we may soon have Masters 


and Bachelors of Cookery. } 


As Father Time his pen wings, 


We prize more highly certain things : 
A comfy chair, a cosy fire, 
Epitomise the heart’s desire ; 
The feeling, too, in prandii itinere, 
That all is, as it pel to be, culinary. 


My cook was all a cook could be ; 





He’d got an Honours’ chef Degree— 


You couldn’t find more p 


A cookery professor ! 
The wildest and absurdest, ‘pon my 


The “ to-a-turnness”’ of his chop 
rought him out very near the top ; 
Brought | t ver} r the t 
And nobody was ever known as quick 
as he 


At frying up a fritter or a fricassee. 


Of course, with such a skilful one, 
My dinner-parties went like fun ; 

My social reputation grew 

More than was, possibly, its due ; 
table chicken, 


ham, 


: *; | Et cetera, from Temple Bar to Twicken- 
but has the faculty of expressing them in | 


ham. 


Alas, it all is over now; 

One day he broke it to me how 
He'd had an unexpected “ call” 
To abdicate the Servants’ Hall. 


“T fear, Sir, 1 must shortly quit ‘The 


Rookery,’ 


To take up a Professorship in Cookery.” 


And so I’m left disconsolate ; 
Just at this moment, on my plate 
Lie four potatoes—every one 
Abominably underdone. 


Of absurdities 


word, it is! 














ore 
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OUR SERIAL STORY. 
“THE SECRET OF IT.” 


Given away By Wituiam Le Quevx anp 


E. Pamurrs Oprexnerm. 
Le Queux crossed his legs and lit a 


| cigarette. 





Suppose you begin, Orrennet,” he 
said, with a wave of his hand. 

‘Your room, Sir,” said the hall porter 
at the Hotel Inevitable, as he threw open 
the door with a flourish of keys. 

In a moment my mind was made up. 

“T will take it,” I said. 

In the light of what happened after- 
wards | have often wondered what it 
was that stayed my foot at the instant 
that I was about to cross the threshold of 
the room. Can it have been chance only, 
or did something, 


Le Queuxr. What was? 

Oppenheim. Aha! 

Le V. Oh, don’t bother to keep it up 
with me. I’m in the trade too. And, 
by the way, don’t you think that the 
Hotel business is being a little bit over- 
done? Everybody starts that way now. 
Now I thought 

Op. huffily). All right, then, do it 
yourself, 

Le Q. No, no—I didn’t mean —I think 
it’s a very good beginning. I assure 
you I am quite excited. But if a slightly 
older hand might be allowed to suggest 
.... something in this line, eh?.... 
Don’t you think .... 


“The Secret!” 
As these words were uttered in a 
tone of mingled doubt and uncertainty, 





some unknown 
spiritual force, warn 
me that my fate was 
sealed the moment 
that the door of 317 
was closed upon me? 
Had any living man 
suggested to methat 
in sucha respectable 
London hotel as the 
Inevitable a deadly 
drama could work 
itself out in secret 
| should have 
laughed him = to 
scorn 

But, whatever the 
reason, the fact re 
mains that for an 
instant I drew 
back, and in that 
instant something 
happened which 
changed the current {cro -wxeso 
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“ Beg pardon, Sir Jasper,” he began. 
The stranger turned sharply, as if he 


had been bitten, at the same time reply- | 


ing, 


“I'm afraid you have made a mistake, | 


my good man.” And then, as the light 
fell upon the upturned face of the foot- 
man, he could not repress a start. 

Oppenheim. Why ? 

Le Queur. Aha! 

Op. Oh, you can’t take in me. But 
really, Le Q.—a London square! How 
many mysteries in London squares have 
we had, do you think? One million? 
Two million? No, I think we had better 
leave the beginning as I had it. 

Le Q. Considering I was doing this 
sort of thing before you were born-—— 

Op. Oh, stop that. Let’s leave the 
beginning altogether, if you like, and | 

get on to the plot. | 








of my thoughts 
entirely, and was 
destined to influ 
ence the whole of my after-life. 

A woman had entered the corridor. 
She was young; and I felt that there 
was something foreign in her appear 
ance, though of what nationality I could 
not determine. Her hair was of a shade 
between brown and golden, and the 
soft yet firm outline of her features 
was such that it was obvious that | 
was in the presence of no ordinary 
woman. Just fora moment I was able 
to get this hurried impression of her, 
and then she was gone. 

With a new air of determination | 
turned to the hall porter, and drew out 
my revolver. He stopped in astonishment, 
but I waved him on into the open room. 

“T will take it,”’ I said, for the second 
time that evening. But this time I 
said it grimly, and with no throbbings 
of hesitation at my heart. I had a mind 
to see what was in that room. 





Now here’s my idea. 
There ’s a German | 
spy, at least he’s 
really an English 
nobleman, but any- 
how he is in posses- 
sion of a secret about 
the invasion of Eng- 
land by Germany, 
and the rising of 
hundreds of thou- | 
sands of waiters; 
and he has_ been 
caught by two Ger- | 
mans and is being 
slowly _ poisoned. | 
So he hands the | 
secret on to the hero 
who plays cricket 
for his county. And 
the hero wins over | 
the hervine to his 
side—she was | 
really an American | 














Chipleigh, the Sculptor (as he follows his colossal group to the Royal Academy): “ THEY MAY 


CHUCK IT, BUT THEY CAN'T IGNORE IT. 


the stranger withdrew his eyes from the 
house opposite him, and ran them over 
the remainder of the well-built residences 
that formed the square in Bayswater into 
which Chance had that moment driven 
him. ‘Confound it!” he muttered to him- 
self, for he had a bad habit of talking 
aloud, and which he had long meant to 
cure himself of, “ if I cannot find which of 
these houses is the one I am looking for, 
I shall have to look about for some other 
way of obtaining the information of 
which I am so badly in need. Let me 
see,” and he drew out again a dirty and 
crumpled piece of paper and proceeded 
carefully to study it by the light of an 
adjacent lamp. 

At this psychological moment a six- 
cylinder, 60 h.p., beautifully fitted Napier 
Car swung round the corner of thesquare, 
and a quietly-dressed footman jumped 
out and came straight towards him. 


in league with the | 
Germans——and with | 
her help, and the | 
help of The Daily Mail, all is saved. | 
And the poisoned man recovers... .. 
There, what do you think of that ? 

Le Q. Rotten. 

Op. (indignantly). Well, I like that, 
considering all that you 've done for | 
Germany and The Daily Mail. 

Le Q. Yes, yes, but one must explore | 
new fields now and then. .... Now, 
listen to this. This really, though I say 
it myself, is charming. Quite charm- 
ee There is a man, a very wicked 
man, who moves in Society and is really 
a king of thieves. And he owns.the 
whole of this London square I was telling 
you of; and he has a pneumatic tube 
which .I can’t explain just now, and a 
butler and a telephone, and he hide& the 
jewels of a well-known Society beauty in 
the desk of his rival, and... . well, I 
mean, it’s all frightfully exciting, and I 
really think, Op., old chap, that you and 





! 
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| could make rather a good thing of it. 
Eh? 
Op. But, good Heavens, Lz Q., it’s all 
old and hackneyed. No, no. Now 
vou and I were to tackle my story 
u could do the foreign complications 
it, and I’d look after the grammar 
i the style and so on, and—— 
Le Q. (producing a revolver, coldly). | 
g your pardon ? 
producing his). Really, Le Q., you 
in't think I hadn’t one too, did you ? 
Le Q. (rather annoyed). What's the 
tter? I just took mine out to polish 
Well, I suppose we'd better each 
ite our own book, as we evidently 
‘t agree on even the simplest 
nts. I shall call mine The Secret of 
Square, and I don’t mind telling you 
it | shall let Waite publish it. 
Op. (triumphantly). I 
iall call mine The Secret 
ite simply; and what 
it Warp, Lock for the 
publishers ? 


Le Q. (carelessly). Op. 


(yy 


193 
Op. (still more care- 
essly). My one hundred 
ud =ninety-fourth Le 
(jueuilleton. 


DRAMA OF THURSDAY: 


Or, L’ ART DE RIEN DIRE. 
With acknowledgments to The 
Daily Telegraph.) 

Witt the phenomenal 
success of the recent Pan- 
tomime at Drury Lane was 
happily such as to show 
no appreciable sign of 
diminution, the approach 

f midsummer, and the 
existence of prior engage- 
ments on the part of the 
principal artists con- 
cerned, are all factors 
which Mr. Arraur CoL.ins is too astute a 
manager to leave out of consideration. 
his being the case, it will occasion 
playgoing public no surprise to 
that the National Theatre has 
losed its doors, not to re-open them 
intil the expiration of a period whose 
length will of necessity be dictated by 
circumstances. When, however, this 
welcome event takes place we have every 
reason to believe that the management 
{ Old Drury will be discovered to have 
provided for their patrons an attraction 
‘ most interesting, and at the same 

i¢ unusual, nature. In view of a 
recent protest we refrain at present from 
the publication of further and more 
letailed particulars, contenting ourselves 
with the assurance that, before long, 
readers of “Drama of Thursday” will 
once more have occasion to acknowledge 
the verity of our prognostications. 


“No, Ma; 


earn 


Be this as it may, however, it will be 
welcome news to the admirers, both young 
and old, of that thoroughly English 
institution, the Christmas pantomime, 
that the reception of Sindbad the Sailor 
has been such as to justify Mr. Arrnur 
Coins in contemplating a somewhat 
similar venture for the winter of 1907-8. 
It is, of course, too early as yet to speak 
on the matter with any degree of 
assurance, but we are happy to be ina 
position to state that, should present 
intentions be carried out, the novelty 
will in all likelihood be founded upon a 
well-known and popular legend, which 
is, we understand, to be treated rather 
in a humorous than a realistic spirit. 
Further than this it would at this 
juncture be obviously indiscreet to go, 
but we may be permitted to indicate a 


“ FRANKIE, DEAR, I DON'T THINK YOU HAVE WASHED YOUR FACE AND HANDS 
as I ToLD you To.” 


BuT I'VE DUSTED THEM VERY CAREFULLY.” 


possibility that room will be found for 
the inclusion in the musical score of 
such melodies as shall between then and 
now have commended themselves to the 
popular taste. 

Rumour has of late been more than | 
usually busy with the prospective 
arrangements of Mr. Grorce ALEXANDER. 
Happily however we are now able to 
| set speculation at rest by the authorita- 
tive announcement that for a successor 
|to Mr. Surro’s present successful play 
(when in the natural order of things | 
one shall be required) the popular 
County Councillor will be found to have | 
turned again to a source which has| 
before this supplied him with material 
for certain of his conspicuous triumplis. | 
To put the matter more plainly, one of 
the most distinguished of our leading 
playwrights has within the last few 
days received a commission to furnish 








Mr. ALexanp7R with a piece of a some- | 


what similar character to those 
which author and manager have already 
been so beneficially associated. Should 
however the play in question when 
completed prove unsuitable to Mr 
ALEXANDER’S requirements, we 
reason to believe that precedence may 
be given to a work of strong emotional 
interest by a dramatist who has not 


hitherto obtained a hearing in London ; | 


have | 


in | 


though it is obvious that the claims of | 


an adaptation from the French, or a 


revival of one of the earlier successes | 


of the St. James’s Theatre, are by no 


means to be overlooked, while there is | 


more than a possibility that opportunity 
may be taken for the presentation of a 
Shakesperian production of an unusually 
attractive character. 
All information appear- 
ing in this column 
strictly copyright. 


18 


OWED TO A TELE 
PHONE GIRL. 
But though I listen to thy 
voi-hoi-hoice 
Thy face I never see.” 
Old Ballad 
Girt of the ever-varying 
voice 
Nowcheerful as a black 
bird’s song, 
Bidding the wakened 
world rejoice 
summer sunshine, 
hot and strong, 
And now a very Fury’s 
yell 
That, hearing, I have 
inly raged, 
Knowing of 
too well 
It means, to all 
pleas: Engaged ! 


In 


old 


alas, 


my 


Who are you, pray? Do you and I 
In tubes or buses ever meet, 
Or pass each other idly by 
As total strangers in the street ? 
Or are you composite, and not 
A maid of curious moods that run 
From heavenly sweet to— you know what, 
But several girls who speak as one ? 


A piquant problem! But to-day, 

When messages not mine I get, 

hilst all my own you send astray, 

Making confusion wilder yet, 

My int’rest turns to passion fast, 
Until I simply long to view 

Your face, O fair Unknown, at last, 
And tell you—what I think of you! 


W 





The New Geography. 


Schoolmaster. Where is the Amazon ? 
Boy. In Holloway Gaol. 








| 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. And restored your locks, which bristling rose, 


' ' To their usual sleek, recumbent pose 
‘] - ) - y y v ° , 9 ° ’. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) You'll thank your stars that the tale’s not true, 


Mr. R. W. Cuamners was right in giving to his new and And quaff a bumper to “ Good old ‘Q.’” 
most attractive novel, published by ConstasLe, the name of —_—_——_—___—— 
The Fighting Chance, in the singular; although his most} One of the things that pleased me most in The Wingless 
delightful hero is represented as enjoying two of them—| Victory (Laxe), by M. P. Witicocks, was Captain Penrice’s 
(1) the chance of conquering an inherited taste for alcohol,|sermon in the village tabernacle at Challacombe. “The 
2) the chance of winning the hand of a lady who is betrothed | preaching of Captain Penrice was a fearful joy to most, 
to somebody else. For the second “ fighting chance” was a| especially to the guilty consciences, for he practised a czrtain | 
very soft thing, nearly all the hard work being done by the! species of sharp-shooting amongst the congregation, the | 
lady herself. This charming Sylvia belongs to a virginal| writhing victims of which were watched by the rest of the 
type unknown outside America. At one time she will risk | audience with a glee not unmixed with dread.” But I don’t 
her reputation by a hazardous tryst with her lover in a dark| know that it is fair to specify this incident. The book is 
corridor in the dead of night; at another she will “turn! full of good things, and in particular it contains a remarkably 
scarlet to the hair,” and be stunned by “the deliberate| subtle picture of a woman who is a living typhoon of small 
grossness" of the suggestion, advanced by the man whom/emotions. The village atmosphere serves, perhaps, to set 
she proposes to marry for his wealth, that he has a fancy for | this figure off by way of contrast, but it is atmosphere suffi- 
children to be born to inherit it. ciently cleverly made to permeate rather than frame it. | 

The author gives an admirable picture of life in an/|keep a little list of names which are worth looking out for on 
American country-house during the shooting season. Grouse,| book covers, and I have added that of Miss W1Lcocks. 
it would seem (p. 10), are shot in coverts; and the guns, ————————_ 
male and female, have the habit, intolerable to English taste,| Jane Warpie, in The Artistic Temperament (Aston Rivers), 
f recording in the gunroom books their own individual! shows a distinct power of recording observations readably. 
whievements, showing the proportion of game killed to| It is a power, that is to say, rather of describing existing 
cartridges expended. Among the minor characters is an|types than of creating new ones, but it is done so well that 
incredible English lord, who does little beside laughing|every now and then you seem almost to have met them. 
raucously and blinking. ‘The following is one of his rare;They are not particularly pleasant people to meet, but 
remarks: “Gad, she’s somehow you don’t want 
well rid of him if he’s to put the book down 
heen choking her this till you have finished it 
long—the rank, rotten ) [am not quite clear as 
weed that he is, sapping A | to which of the char- 
the life from her, so acters is supposed to 
when she hung over have the artistic tem- 
toward another fellow's perament. Is it the 
bush we thought she was frail in the stem—God bless us all|suburban lady who, carried away by the romance of 
for a simpering lot of blatherskites!” This is, of course,|the artistic world, falls in love with a painter friend of 
good enough for American consumption, and Mr. Caampers|her husband’s? Or is it the painter himself, who paints 
has to keep up the anti-English bias which helped to/her portrait, and gradually breaks faith with his fiancée? 
popularise some of his earlier work in his own country; but | Or is it the young man in the City, who cuts literary gems 
if he wants to avoid making himself ridiculous in the eyes| from the weekly papers, and brings the liaison to a climax 
of enlightened readers over here, he should try and meet a| with a revolver? lam not sure which, and I don't know 
peer or two before he attempts to reproduce their methods of | that it matters much, for Jax— WarpLe writes a good hand 
diction. and uses a very legible kind of ink, and that’s the great 

There is little intentional mirth in the book, but the thing. By the way, why Jaye? Wouldn't Jonn give a 
struggles of a wealthy parvenu to wedge himself into an, more accurate indication of the author's sex ? 
aristocracy of New Yorkers, whose exclusiveness is taken by 
themselves, and the author, very seriously, furnish a rich 
element of undesigned humour. Not even a Shilling! 

Mr. Pecram’s delicate drawings add greatly to the charm! Awmono The Times’ book bargains one day last week was 





THE FND OF THE SEASON. 














| of a work that is sure of a wide success, its own A. B. W.’s volume of Dramatic criticisms for 
what? Five pounds and cheap at that? No, elevenpence. 
In Poison Island (Surrm, Exper) you This strikes the outsider as being neither paternal nor kind 
Will find precisely the kind of brew ; 
Which readers do well to expect from “Q.” Tue difficulties and discouragements which meet the 
Mysterious mariners scheme and plot almanac compiler at every turn are hardly realised by the un- 
For buried treasure concealed at a spot initiated. On page 185 of our Whitaker we read, under the 


’ 


That's shown on a travel-stained parchment map heading “ Religious Creeds of Prisoners : ’— 

Possessed by a drunken sea-captain chap. “ The religious convictions of one prisoner could not be ascertained, 
The captain is scotched by a mate, and he as he was unfortunately suffering from delirium tremens.” 

Himself goes after the £ s. d. 

Sut not till the clue (as is only right) 
Has managed to come to the hero's sight. 


And, as a consequence, the statistics for the year are com- 
pletely disorganised. 





His friends assist ; there's a frantic chase ; THERE was an advertisement in The Era the other day for 
Murders happen all over the place ; a theatrical company, “ previous experience unnecessary, 4s |t 
And incidents press on the crowded stage is the desire of the Management to achieve something 
Till the final word of the final page. |novel.” We are sorry to damp these aspirations, but, a5 


And when the ultimate chapter ’s read, |regular theatre-goers, we can assure the Management that 
And you 've mopped your temples and cooled your head, ithe thing has been rieux jeu for a long time. 











